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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Seniority Stumbling Block 

HE President’s peace plan for the 

settlement of the railway strike 
proved acceptable to the striking shop- 
crafts but not to the operators. The 
principal proposals were that both sides 
should agree to abide by the decisions 
of the Labor Board hereafter; that the 
carriers should withdraw law suits 
growing out of the strike and that Labor 
Board decisions involved in the strike 
might be taken to the Board for rehear- 
ing; and that the strikers should not be 
required to sacrifice their seniority 
rights. This plan, if carried out, would 
have meant restoration to the conditions 
existing before the strike began. 

The operators balked principally at 
the seniority issue, claiming that new 
men had been hired on promise of sen- 
iority rights and that it would not be fair 
to push them back for the restored strik- 
ers. Also, they felt that the strikers 
should be penalized in some other way 
besides the failure to secure higher 
wages. They threw the responsibility 
for their action back on the Labor 
Board, which had “outlawed” the 
strikers. It has been pointed out that 
seniority does not, as a matter of fact, 
figure very heavily in the shop crafts, 
and Mr. Hoover pled hard with the oper- 
ators to regard seniority as a minor 
issue. to recognize that they had really 
won the strike, and to uphold the Presi- 
dent. 

After their refusal Mr. Harding 
adopted a waiting attitude. Within a 
few days executives of the “ Big Four” 
brotherhoods requested him to grant 
them an interview. They told him they 
feared all rail unions might be drawn 
into the shop dispute, and they wished 
to protest against the use of dangerous 
equipment. 

Then. on August 7, the President 
again intervened—with a request that 
the striking shopmen should return to 
work, that the railroads should reassign 
them, and that both sides should sub- 
mit the disputed question of seniority to 
the Railroad Labor Board. Though at 
this writing neither side has returned 
official answer, both show signs of not 
liking the suggestion—both thinking 
they are being asked to surrender. 


The portrait on our cover suggests the 
versatility of Mrs. Kenyon Cox. Pre- 
ferring to do flowers and children, Mrs. 
Cox is nevertheless perhaps still better 
known for her masterful portraits of 
men and women. Her subject on the 
cover is Mrs. Warren Thorpe. 


We Recognize Them 

HE United States recently extended 

formal recognition to the Repub- 
lics of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
the three Baltic states that were carved 
out of the old Russian Empire, and to 
Albania. One at least of the states— 
Lithuania—was so pleased that public 
ceremonies of rejoicing were held, and 
Lithuanians in this country followed 
with celebrations. 


Debts and Reparations 
WO events of real encouragement 
for the European situation have 
happened within a few weeks, followed 
by two that are in some lights dis- 
couraging. 

The first heartening event was the 
acknowledgment by France of the ne- 
cessity for a revision of reparations. 
The second was the unofficial offer from 
Great Britain to cancel French indebt- 
edness to herself in return for French 
consent to lessen the amount of German 
reparations. 

Then came the “Balfour note” 
about which there has been so much 
discussion — the announcement to 
France and other Allied nations that 
Great Britain, seeing no relief for her- 
self from America in the matter of in- 
debtedness, could allow none to her 
debtors; she had no intention, however, 
the note declared, of trying to collect 
more than she had to pay. Presum- 
ably this note stiffened France’s atti- 
tude toward German reparations, and 
next came the French refusal to pay 
private debts due the Germans—as a 
reprisal for failure in reparations. The 
significance of this appears when one 
recalls the recent action: Germany was 
due to make by August 15 a monthly 
payment of two million pounds, sev- 
enty per cent of which was to go to 
French nationals. Over two weeks ago, 


Germany asked, in a note sent to all 
the governments, for the reduction of 
this payment to five hundred thousand 
pounds, Premier Poincaré refused for 
France, and demanded a promise of 
payment by August 5—with threats. 
while the English reply was that 
the subject would be discussed at the 
forthcoming conference on reparations. 
In answer to France, Germany denied 
France’s right to act independently, as 
the payments were part of general rep- 
arations: whereupon’ Poincaré _ re- 
sponded by suspending all payments 
due German nationals in France and 
other claims. 

It is thought that at the London con- 
ference, just beginning, Great Britain 
and Belgium will both object to France’s 
independent action. 

The first purpose of the  con- 
ference is to discuss a moratorium for 
Germany, and it is everywhere consid- 
ered a meeting of almost incalculable 
importance. 


Women and the League 

HE Third Assembly of the League 

of Nations will open September 5. 
at Geneva, with representatives from 
about fifty states in attendance. As re- 
ported in a recent Citizen, the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance insti- 
gated an effort to secure the appointment 
of women as representatives. We do not 
know yet what the response has been in 
the various countries, but Premier Lloyd 
George is reported to have said in the 
House of Commons recently that it had 
been decided to send a woman in an 
advisory capacity to the Assembly. This 
was in answer to a question from Lady 
Astor as to whether the government ex- 
pected to appoint a delegate, alternate 
or technical adviser. 


Recent Primaries 
ENATORIAL primaries have been 
held during the past three weeks in 

Texas, Tennessee, Missouri, and con- 
gressional or gubernatorial candidates 
were chosen in Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Kentucky. In Texas Senator Charles 
A. Culberson, Democrat. was defeated 
after twenty-four years in the Senate. 
First place was won by Earle B. May- 
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field, who was backed both by the Ku 
Klux Klan and by the Anti-Saloon 
League (needless to say, independent- 
ly!), and second place to James E. Fer- 
guson, a former governor and an op- 
ponent of the Klan. The Texas law 
requires a majority fur nomination, and 
these two must contest in a “ run-off ” 
primary August 26. 

In Tennessee Senator McKellar was 
renominated; and in Missouri Senator 
Reed, the anti-Wilson Democrat and the 
anti-almost everything that women 
have wanted, was renominated. But 
Breckenridge Long, the opposing can- 
didate, was only about seven thousand 
votes behind—some small comfort to 
the hard-fighting “ Rid-Us-of-Reed ” 
women. R. R. Brewster, the Republi- 
can nominee, won by thirty thousand. 
He has declared himself as dry as the 
“Eighteenth Amendment,” while Sen- 
ator Reed is considered “ wet.” A live- 
ly election fight is predicted. 

Interest in Kansas centered in the Re- 
publican gubernatorial nomination. 
Governor Allen was not a candidate, 
and the nomination went to W. Y. Mor- 
gan, out of a field of seven, including 
Helen Pettigrew, a young woman who 
is said to have stood for beers and light 
wines. Congressman Philip Campbell, 
chairman of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, was defeated. 

In Oklahoma Miss Alice Robertson, 
Republican, was renominated for Con- 
gress. 


The European countries cannot balance 
their budgets on bayonet points.—A sheville 
Times. 





War in Italy 

Ne civil war in Ireland and the ap- 

parently perpetual conflict in the 
Near East, we have now to add civil 
war in Italy. The clash is between the 
two political extremes—the Com- 
munists and the Fascisti, that organi- 
zation of ex-soldier Nationalists which 
has taken upon itself, quite unconstitu- 
tionally, the business of protecting 
Italy, by violence if necessary, from 
radicals. Disorders between the two 
factions have been going on for some 
time, and under the stress of them the 
De Facta Cabinet fell during July, 
though afterward a new Cabinet was 
formed by the same Premier. There 
was a brief general strike and the Fas- 
cisti are making reprisals. Battles have 
been fought in the streets and buildings 
of Milan, Genoa, Parma, Leghorn, and 
Ancona. Many have been killed and 
thousands wounded, and the new gov- 
ernment has been unable to restore or- 
der. Martial law has been declared, 
and measures are being taken to pro- 
tect the Chamber of Deputies in Rome. 


Doorkeeper—What’s the long-winded dis- 
cussion about? 

Senator—They’re debating on the best 
means of shortening the debates.—Houston 
Post. 


The Senate 
bee next meeting of the House will be 
held on August 15. During the fort- 
night the Senate has continued to occupy 
itself principally with the tariff bill, part 
of the time in stormy session. Summarized, 
the principal action is as follows: 

The wool schedule has been debated at 
great length, and some of its provisions have 
been adopted, 

Senator Lenroot offered an amendment 
fixing the maximum rate at 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Senator Caraway, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
introduced a resolution for the investigation 
of the business interest of senators in wool 
or other tariff schedules. Heated discussion 
followed. 

Senator Gooding, in charge of the wool 
schedule, offered a similar resolution, includ- 
ing with senators the owners of news- 
papers that have been opposing the tariff. 
It was adversely reported by the Audit and 
Control Committee. 

Consideration of the tariff schedules relat- 
ing to paper and wood pulp. Several 
amendments adopted. 

Passed silk schedule of tariff bill, re- 
taining all of the Finance Committee’s 
amendments. 

Debated sugar schedule of tariff measure. 

Senator Harrison, of Mississippi, intro- 
duced a resolution for the investigation of 
charges that officials of the Government had 
offered a reduction of the duty on Cuban 
sugar in return for a curtailment of Cuban 
sugar production. 

Several propositions were made for end- 
ing the tariff debate by final vote on 
August 17. Agreement for curtailing de- 
bate on the bill was adopted but without 
fixing date for final vote. 

Death of Senator Crow of Pennsylvania. 
Senate adjourned at three on August 2 out 
of respect. 

Senator Jones of Washington introduced 
a bill for the organization of stock com- 
panies for foreign trade. 

The Agriculture Committee held hear- 
ings on the Voigt “filled milk” bill. 

Senator Shortridge of California sub- 
mitted the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee recommending the Dyer anti-lynch- 
ing bill with slight changes. The report car- 
ried no signatures. 

Reserved report from minority Republi- 
cans and Democrats of the Agriculture 
Committee recommending acceptance of 
Henry Ford’s proposal on Muscle Shoals. 





Lady Astor’s Bill 

| ated ASTOR is to be opposed for 

her seat in Parliament by a Dr. 
Bayly, who is a “ wet.” Meantime she 
has introduced a “ popular control ” bill 
which is backed by the Church Temper- 
ance Movement in England. It is a local 
option bill, with provision for compen- 
sation to the liquor trade. Under it, 
elections would be held every three 
years, and the voters would choose: (1) 
no change; (2) reorganization, under 
which a government board of control 
would take over the liquor establish- 
ments and run them; (3) no license— 
complete abolishment of the sale of 
liquor. An interesting feature of the 
bill is that if “ no change ” is once aban- 
doned, it is not possible to vote again 
on the return to the private saloon. 
Lady Astor’s bill also embodies an in- 
crease in the age of persons to whom 
liquor may be sold, to eighteen years. 
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Underwood vs. Hughes 
VEN aside from the German dye 
patents purchased by the Chemical 
Foundation, the question of German 
property and American war claims 


against Germany promises complex 
trouble. At present Senator Under- 
wood is stoutly defending his bill 


which calls for the creation of an all- 
American tribunal to handle these 
various claims. At the same time Sec- 
retary Hughes is attempting the nego- 
tiation of a treaty with Germany under 
which the war claims would be deter- 
mined and settled by a mixed commis- 
sion—a course which the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association points out is in harmony 
with international precedents. Senator 
Underwood says any treaty of this na- 
ture will come in for a hard fight. 


Have you noticed that the things you 
never wanted are considerably cheaper?— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Pre-Publication Censorship 

R. JOHN S. SUMNER, head of 

New York City’s Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, has recently pro- 
posed to book publishers the organiza- 
tion of a committee to pass on the puri- 
ty of books before they are published. 
The idea is that the publishers will 
thus be saved the expense of publish- 
ing books which may afterward be 
carted off, as was recently the case with 
“The Diary of a Young Girl,” pub- 
lished by Thomas Seltzer. This Society 
has the power to confiscate books 
which in Mr. Sumner’s opinion are in- 
decent, and it then causes suit to be 
brought against the publisher. So far 
the publishers do not sound enthusiastic 
about the committee idea. 


Diplomatic Choices Praised 

HE Committee on Foreign Service of 
the National Civil Service Reform 
League has issued a report expressing 
heartiest approval of the Harding ad- 
ministration’s appointments to the for- 
eign service. Straight down the list the 
League finds a high percentage of ob- 

servance of the merit system. 


The End of the Coal Strike? 
AS we go to press, coal operators and 

union leaders are meeting at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in a conference that 
holds out much hope for a settlement 
of the four months’ strike in the soft 
coal field. It is expected that a four- 
state agreement will be made extending 
the former 1920 wage scale and work- 
ing conditions in the industry until 
April 1, 1923. 


Japan Ratifies 
APAN has ratified the treaties re- 
sulting from the Washington Con- 
ference and has served due notice that 
she is ready to deposit them formally 
as soon as the other powers have 
ratified. 
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The Wrong Way in Kansas 


IT partner to the campaign for the 

non-union, anti-union shop is the 

movement to establish industrial 
courts, after the Kansas scheme. and 
to load the country with governmental 
tribunals and judicial boards for the 
alleged “settlement” of industrial dis- 
putes. Again we have an economic 
fraud, masquerading as a panacea. It 
is strange that democratic America 
should even tolerate the suggestion of 
such tribunals as that set up in Kansas 
and contemplated in other states. It 
violates and outrages the whole Ameri- 
can concept of freedom and can bring 
upon the country nothing but disunity, 
destruction of freedom and economic 
breakdown. 

Under the Kansas law, as under the 
Cummins-Esch railroad law, negotia- 
tion is impossible. Joint agreement is 
an institution of the past. There may 
still, for a time, be pretense at nego- 
tiation, but it is only pretense. Ex- 
amine the proposition for a moment: If 
the two parties meet at all they know 
that they do so with the court in the 
immediate background and they know 
that one party or the other will carry 
the case to that court. The negotiation 
is a sham, a business of sparring for 
time. Both sides present their maxi- 
mum and stick to it. And in the court 
itself they are litigants. They are not 
negotiating: they are fighting. And 
the loser departs with a feeling of in- 
justice, inevitably. 

Labor, for its part, under the Kan- 
sas law, is denied the right to withhold 
its labor power, no matter how unjust 
it may deem the terms under which 
it is asked to give service. Cessation 
of work is made a crime. The thirteenth 
amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, which it took a civil war to 
obtain. is thrown out of court by Kan- 
sas, which has the questionable honor 
of being the first to write into law the 
newer and revised principle of slavery, 
or involuntary servitude. Workers 
must work when the state tells them 
to. And what this means is that work- 
ers must work when employers tell 
them to, for this reason: When employ- 
ers go to court it is to compel workers 
to keep on working. The court is 
bound to see to it that the workers do 
keep on working. for it is a crime to 
cease working. 

A description of the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations and the law 
under which it is operative, was set 
forth so concisely in a report by the 
Executive Council to one of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor conventions. 
that I offer it here because of the au- 
thoritative information it contains: 


By Samuel Gompers 


President 
of the 
American 
Federation 
of Labor 





Here is the “ other side ” of the Kansas Indus- 
trial Court—written not in answer to Governor 
Allen’s article in the July 29 issue, but as an 
independent expression of the opposed point of 


view. Our readers’ comments on both articles 


are invited. 


“The law covers practically every in- 
dustry in the state of Kansas. It af- 
fects every person engaged in the work 
of preparing foodstuffs from their 
original state to the finished product, 
every one engaged in the production 
of clothing or wearing apparel in any 
stage of the process of converting it 
into the marketable product, every 
miner and every woodchopper and 
every workman engaged in the produc- 
tion of fuel for any purpose. It affects 
the railroad men. If two or more per- 
sons engaged in these occupations re- 
fuse to accept an award by the Court 
of Industrial Relations they must 
either pay a fine or be sent to the peni- 
tentiary. 

“It is a most sweeping law and is in 
violation of the Thirteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
No matter from what unbearable condi- 
tions the workers are suffering they 
must accept them without question if 
the Court of Industrial Relations so 
decides. It is a relic of legislation in 
the fifteenth century establishing autoc- 
racy in industry by law 

“The power of the court is most ex- 
traordinary. If there is no law in ex- 
istence and one is necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the act the three 
judges are empowered to make one. 
— This extraordinary power is 
provided for in Section 26, as follows: 

“*The provisions of this act and all 
grants of power. authority and jurisdic- 
tion herein made to said Court of In- 
dustrial Relations shall be liberally 
construed and all incidental powers 
necessary to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby ex- 
pressly granted to and _ conferred 
upon said Court of Industrial Re- 
ietiems =. ws 

The day when the services of men 
and women could be commanded is 


past. Just so the day when the good 
will of men and women could be com- 
manded is past, if there ever was such 
a day. 

The period through which the world 
has just passed has left upon humanity 
an indelible mark which registers 
progress. People are determined every- 
where to have a larger voice than ever 
before in the shaping of their own 
lives, in the determining of conditions 
under which they shall give service, 
and in every decision which goes to- 
ward making life better or worse. 

Strikes are agencies of progress. 
There has never been a strike for the 
purpose of establishing poorer condi- 
tions or lower wages. There has never 
been a strike for the establishment of 
a non-union shop. There has never 
been a strike to revive institutions of 
yesterday. There has never been a 
strike to defend or to inaugurate child 
labor. Every strike has had for its aim 
some achievement in the direction of 
progress. That is the fundamental 
reason why it is impossible to stop 
strikes by law. That is the reason why 
there will be strikes until some other 
equally effective method has _ been 
found for achieving progress. 

The Kansas Legislature ignored all 
this, and Governor Allen glories in its 
ignorance. As a penalty for ignorance 
they will continue to have with them 
the industrial strike, and as a result of 
their interference they may bring upon 
themselves an evil as little desired by 
the workers as it can ever be by the 
employers. 

In the present coal and railroad 
strikes the Kansas Industrial Court has 
failed utterly to meet the situation. It 
is true the Court has issued its orders 
and made its threats of what would be 
the consequences to those violating the 
orders. The test of the effectiveness of 
the Court, however, is in the manner in 
which mines and railroads are operat- 
ing. The most reliable information is 
that they are operating no better than 
in similar territory outside of Kansas 
where there is no Industrial Court. 

The case of the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board is the outstanding 
example today of the failure of the 
whole idea of regulation of industry 
by government court and tribunal. The 
railroad unions and the railroads of 
necessity came before the Railroad 
Labor Board as litigants. Each party 
was bound to present its maximum de- 
mands. Each was bound to present 
the other as an opposing litigant. The 
whole concept of conference was de- 
stroyed. The psychology of conference 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Women’s Club Homes 


HE notion that women have little 

business sense has had a hold on 

the human race for a considerable 
time, and is still powerful. Executive 
ability and powers of management had 
to be granted, because they were being 
continually demonstrated in homes 
filled with conflicting problems. But 
all abstruse financial matters were sup- 
posed to be outside their realm. 

All over the world women have been 
gradually proving this a fallacy—by 
running almost any business you can 
think of; by taking charge of their own 
finances: by becoming bank officials and 
the like. Many of these are still pio- 
neers—in many fields they must be 
counted as exceptions. But there is one 
business in which hundreds of women, 
of many types, have shared successfully 
—a business that has been in operation 
for many years, has meant the invest- 
ment of millions, and has involved such 
presumably masculine matters as bonds, 
balances and mortgages. And the wom- 
en who have engaged in it have been, 
first of all, home-making women with 
no specialized training or experience. 

It is the business of building, buying 
and operating the hundreds of women’s 
clubhouses throughout the United States 
that we are talking about. And the se- 
ries of sketches beginning here is in- 
tended to give some idea of their amaz- 
ing spread across the country; to picture 
this achievement of organized women, 
and indicate its great value to the com- 
munity. It will not attempt to be an 
orderly study, either by states or by re- 
gions, but will rather proceed on the 
hop-skip-and-jump principle: _ partly 
from choice and space limitations, part- 
ly because the questionnaire we sent out 
to bring home the information is still, 
we assume. chasing many club officers 
around on their vacations. We haven't 
even found out all the names of clubs 
owning or operating their own club- 
houses yet. and we want cooperation. 
Please send us the names of any wom- 
en’s clubhouses you know about, and 
don’t take it for granted that we already 
have them. Send also, please, the names 
and addresses of community houses. 

Probably no one in the world knows 
how many of these clubhouses there are 
in the country. More than two years 
ago, when the General Federation Maga- 
zine* published its long and interesting 
report on clubhouses, they estimated 
that there were at least a thousand, 
though eighteen states had not been 
heard from. But in the past two years 





* We are indebted to this issue (June, 1920) 
for certain details not reported in our question- 
naire answers. 


the number has increased by leaps and 
bounds—on all sides we hear of houses 
that are still in the scaffolding, so to 
speak, and of clubs (like Sioux City, 
la.) that have bought the ground, or are 
piling up a building fund. At the mo- 
ment of going to press, in comes, for in- 
stance, the account of Portland, Ore- 
gon’s $50,900 house, to be completed in 
September. 

And what is it all about? Why 
should women plan such elaborate facil- 
ities for being away from home? Why 
plan to conduct so many departments of 
their lives in clubhouses instead of their 
own houses? The answer would lie 
along the lines of the values of the 
whole woman’s club movement, and 
that has demonstrated its power for 
good to such a point that it is rather 
painting the lily to argue it. More and 
more it becomes clear that the woman’s 
club is the servant of the community, at 
least potentially, and for its full effi- 
ciency it must have competent facilities. 
This doesn’t necessarily mean owning its 
own house in every community, but it 
is likely to, and it does mean headquar- 
ters which the women themselves oper- 
ate and maintain. 

As the first question in our question- 
naire we asked the purpose of each club, 
and a few of these answers selected at 
random would give a complete outsider 
a pretty adequate sense of the meaning 
of this sweeping American woman 
movement. For instance, “ the moral, 





One of Toledo’s Club Houses 


intellectual and social improvement of 
members and community ” — “ civic 
work ”—* civic, educational and _ so- 
cial”—“to promote’ broader ac- 
quaintance and fellowship among wom- 
en and co-operation in their work for 
the welfare of the city and the state ”— 
“ knowledge, self-culture, cooperation in 
community work ”—“ to promote by ed- 
ucation and cooperation a higher public 


spirit and better social order “—* to 
provide useful and agreeable relations 
among women and to afford an organ- 
ized social center for united thought and 
action "—* to produce in women alert- 
ness of mind and sanity of judgment ”— 
“to further the education of women for 
the responsibilities of life.” 

All of these fine purposes the club- 
women believe are more fully realizable 
when they have a house of their own, 
where the spirit of cooperation is fos- 
tered through common possession, com- 
mon effort, and shared pride. 

The first dip into the questionnaire 
grab-bag brings up a handful of clubs 
in Pennsylvania, which is perhaps a 
good place to begin, because Pennsyl- 
vania is said to have nearly a million 
dollars invested in women’s clubhouses 
and is steadily adding to the collection. 
The New Century Club at Philadelphia 
has everything in the way of a feature 
we asked about—its own house, which 
conducts a lunchroom, bedrooms to be 
rented and also an auditorium that may 
be hired. But then the New Century 
Club is forty-five years old, and has a 
rich and full development along all 
lines. It was the first organized and 
chartered club in Pennsylvania, and 
was an outgrowth of the Centennial— 
of an exhibition newspaper called the 
New Century on which the entire force 
were women. 

In 1890 the first steps were taken to- 
ward getting out of rented quarters into 
the Club’s own home. A stock company, 
“The New Century Company,” was 
formed with a capital of $50.000 and 
the stock was sold to the members in 
shares of $50. In any annual treasu- 
rer’s report you will notice that the ac- 
count is with the New Century Com- 
pany—the club and the company being 
separate organizations; but all members 
of the company are members of the 
club. A curious difficulty came to light 
when the club applied for its charter. It 
turned out that under the state laws at 
that time married women could not form 
a company to hold property and a com- 
mittee of spinsters had to be selected. In 
telling this incident the General Federa- 
tion Magazine wisely suggested that any 
club expecting to hold property should 
consult a lawyer on the property laws 
of the state. 

Another club—the Ebell of Los An- 
geles—reports the organization of a sep- 
arate company because a literary or cul- 
tural society had no power to issue 
stock. 

So far in our answers, the prevailing 
method of financing seems to be the is- 
sue of stock or bonds—more frequently 
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bonds-——to members. In some instances 
the issues are open to the public; in 
many cases there is a mortgage, in many 
a combination of various methods. Sub- 
scription lists and drives of course have 
their place. 

We have not, at this writing, struck 
many questionnaires which record any 
sizable profit from the renting of 
bedrooms or from running a_ res- 
taurant. The New Century — says 
that the rent of the bedrooms is 


not a material help in the  financ- 
ing of the clubhouse, even though 


they are rented for the greater part of 
the time. Also that its lunchroom does 
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not pay for itself. Turning at random 
through the other Pennsylvania ques- 
tionnaires we find the Woman’s Club of 
Warren, which does not yet own its own 
house, reporting a small revenue from 
the serving of meals on order, and the 
same phrasing—*“ small revenue ’ 
from the Century Club of Scranton’ on 
the sale not of meals, but of tea. toast 
and sandwiches. The ground for this 
latter club was given by Mr. W. W. 
Scranton, $25,000 was collected in per- 
sonal subscriptions, and a $25,000 mort- 
gage was put on, all of which has been 
paid except $5,000. Several clubs—for 
one. the Detroit Federation—reported 
that they break even on the serving of 
food: others are working toward 
making their lunchrooms and bedrooms 
furnish revenue for the club, and mean- 
time believe that the maintenance of 
these facilities is too important to be 
omitted. The one sure source of in- 
come seems to be the renting out of 
rooms for social purposes: and a study 
of our questionnaires would suggest that 
any club building its own house should 
get this point well in mind. 

In the contrast between its name and 
iis present activities the Philomusian 





The Entrance Hall to the 


Club, also of Philadelphia, suggests the 
general development of the club move- 
ment. The “ Music Lovers,” named by 
one of the incorporators whose husband 
was a Greek professor, was at first a 
purely cultural club; but as it grew 
these women of West Philadelphia, see- 
ing opportunities for civic work on all 
sides, extended their scope. Today, in 
addition to their clubhouse, they main- 
tain a community center in a little for- 
eign pocket where they went to help‘in 
the influenza epidemic; a children’s gar- 
den; and a working girls’ club home in 
two large houses thrown together. 
With $15 dues and a membership of 
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Philomusian, in Philadelphia 


750 members, the Philomusian has a 
clubhouse valued at $60,000. The club 
had an initial sum of $5,000, and pur- 
chased a desirable property in 1912. 
They took a first mortgage of $11.000 
and sold $25 bonds to club members— 
at four per cent interest—amounting to 
$12.000. It took just three years to pay 
up, and the adjoining property was then 
incorporated with the clubhouse. The 
mortgage was increased to $18.000 and 
a loan of $12,000 was put out. half of 
which was paid this year. The re- 
modeled clubhouse was completed in 
January, 1920—red brick with attrac- 
tive English half-timbering. 

When it came to furnishing, the club 
held two large fairs, the second of which 
netted over $10,000. There is no tea 
room. but rooms are rented out for lec- 
tures, musicales and receptions, and the 
rentals bring in a revenue of approxi- 
mately $6,000 a year, which is applied 
to overhead and payments on the loan. 
This is perhaps the largest renting rev- 
enue item we have struck so far. The 
auditorium, which seats 450, is also used 
for the young people’s dances, so that 
the club is really a community center. 

(Speaking of auditoriums, a_ lady 


from California hands out the tip to be 
sure the stage is not too small.) 

The Review Club of Oak Lane, Phil- 
adelphia, couldn’t send us any pictures 
for the very good reason that the corner- 
stone of its clubhouse was laid on July 
11. This is a semi-suburban club, which, 
as its corresponding secretary explains, 
does not come directly in contact with 
city problems, so that its aim is rather 
‘intellectual and social improvement ” 
than civic. It maintains a permanent 
beneficence committee, along with its 
work in current events, plays. music, lec- 
tures, etc. With five-dollar dues it has 
a membership of three hundred. The 
financing of the new building is being 
carried on by subscriptions. by stock 
certificates, by drives, card parties, and 
a mortgage held by the local state bank 

a combination of all the methods. 

Often the size of the clubhouse deter- 
mines the size of the club’s membership. 
This is the case with the woman’s club of 
Minneapolis, to which we skip next. 
Here there is a constant waiting list be- 
yond the thousand limit. The clubhouse, 
once a private residence with the finest 
traditions, was purchased by the sale of 








Se Ne Titi » 
San Francisco’s California Club 


bonds to members. who responded so 
promptly that within four months the 
club had possession. By the same means 
an assembly room was erected next door. 
Bonds are retired every vear. and the 
last treasurer s report printed shows less 
than $32,000 still outstanding. That 
same report shows too the neat sum of 
$1,600 for rentals of parlor, assembly 
and ball room. When it came to fur- 
nishings, gifts supplemented the trea- 
Clubwomen are apparently as 
additions to their club- 
woman is 
over a new furniture in 
her own home, and the happy 
gloating tone in which the new rug, 
(Continued on page 16) 
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keen over 
house as any kind of 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 


The Institute of Politics 


HE second session of the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown does 
not bear as did the 1921 session the 
stamp of one man’s prestige and author- 
ity. There is no Lord Bryce among the 
eminent foreigners who have come to 
lecture. There is no dominance yet of 
any single mind or opinion. But even 
now (August 4), before its first week 
is concluded, the conference shows one 
notable characteristic: an eager recog- 
nition of the importance of the study 
of economics in the study of interna- 
tional affairs. Lectures and private con- 
versations acknowledge it, and mem. 
bers who have been unable to enroll in 
the conferences that are concerned with 
the rehabilitation of Europe and the 
problem of interallied debts throng the 
class-rooms and sit as non-participating 
members during the two and three hour 
sessions. 
The Institute offers as it did last year 
a series of lectures by men of interna- 
tional reputation in various fields. These 
are open to the public and constitute the 
fine flame of an enterprise that has lit a 
new beacon for the world. Beneath their 
brilliancy we find the core of the Insti- 
tute: the Round-Table Conferences. 
Here is the warmth and movement of 
free intellectual exchange, the shift 
and crackle of debate. Only regularly 
registered members are entitled to attend 


By Elizabeth Babcock 


these; men and women who are quali- 
fied not only by their interest but who 
because of experience and academic 
training have met the approval of the 
Institute’s governing board. 

The eight public lecturers represent, 
this year, seven countries. England has 
sent two notable men. The Honorable 
Lionel Curtis, Chief Secretary of the 
Irish Peace Conference, who is said to 
have been recommended to the Institute 
by Lord Bryce, and the Honorable 
Philip Henry Kerr, who was secretary 
to Premier Lloyd George from 1917 to 
1921. France has sent a journalist, M. 
Raymond Recouly, editor of the Paris 
Times and the Figaro and political edi- 
tor of the Revue de France. M. Recouly, 
a man of pungent and witty speech, has 
had wide personal experience of condi- 
tions in Russia and Central Europe. 
Professor Josef Redlich, already of 
some fame in America, comes from the 
University of Vienna and has for topic: 
“ Nationalism, Imperialism and Inter- 
nationalism in Europe.” 

“The Recent Aims and Political De- 
velopment of Japan” are told by Dr. 
Rikitaro Fujisawa, who has traveled 
from Tokio for this purpose, and South 
America is represented by the Honor- 
able Manoel de Oliveira Lima, who oc- 
cupied the chair of Latin-American his- 
tory and economics at Harvard in 1914 








an member of the Canadian Par- 

liament, has recently startled her 
countrymen by returning to the Minister 
of Finance $1,500 of the $4,000 salary 
paid her. Her objection was to the in- 
crease of the salary from $2,500 to 
$4,000 “ at a time when our men were 
overseas and the cry was ‘economy. 
There is no use preaching economy.” 
she says, “ unless we give the people a 
lead in economy.” 

Miss MacPhail, who entered the 
House of Commons a few months ago, 
finally yielded to our importunities for 
a few personal items, and wrote a let- 
ter which tells what we wanted to tell 
you so effectively that we quote it di- 
rect: 

“] was born in a three-roomed log 
house on a poor farm in the County 
of Grey, Ontario, Canada. I left Pub- 
lic School at the age of fourteen, was 
home with my parents doing ordinary 
farm work until I was sixteen, when I 
entered the Owen Sound Collegiate In- 
stitute. In the meantime, we had moved 
to a larger and better farm in an ad- 
joining township. 


\ GNES MacPHAIL, the only wom- 


Canada’s Woman M. P. 





Agnes C. MacPhail 


* At Collegiate the full force of the 
farmers’ lack of social standing was 
made known to me. I always taught in 
a one-roomed rural school, because I 
understood rural people better than 
others, and knew that they particularly 
needed those of us who belonged to that 
industry. I taught at different places 
in Ontario, and one summer in a sum- 
mer school in Alberta, Canada. 

“I saw that as farmers we got little 
in money, comfort or culture, for the 
immense amount of work, and the really 
quite large investment. I could see all 
around my own home rural depopula- 


and 1915 and who has served Brazil as 
Minister Plenipotentiary in four coun- 
tries. 

There are to be two briefer lecture 
courses: “The Attitude of the Jugo 
Slavs toward the Near-East,” and “ Con- 
temporary Indian Politics,” the former 
discussed by Professor Pupin of Colum- 
bia, the latter by Professor Claude Van 
Tyne of the University of Michigan. 

Listening successively to these men, 
one comes to realize how great a con- 
tribution they bring to an American in- 
stitute, even outside that specialized 
knowledge which has instigated their se- 
lection. Here we have not only experts 
but living exponents of the various her- 
itages of the countries of the world. By 
their very appearance, speech and ges- 
ture, they bring us unconsciously to a 
little better understanding of all those 
influences and traditions that have mold- 
ed them and their countrymen into 
something very like and yet a little dif- 
ferent from ourselves. We learn again 
what a weapon for peace is familiarity! 

The next best weapon for peace is, 
according to the institute members. a 
thorough understanding of Economic 
Relations. Mr. Paul Warburg has led 
the conference on the Rehabilitation of 
Europe; Mr. Oscar T. Crosby on Inter- 
allied Debts. At both of these discus- 

(Continued on page 21) 


tion increasing, and | began to wonder 
what the end of the whole problem 
was to be and in seeking for a solu- 
tion I began to study economics, trade 
conditions, etc., which landed me here 
on Parliament Hill, still seeking a sat- 
isfactory answer. 

*T had never belonged to any wom- 
en’s organization until three years ago. 
when I joined the United Farm Women 
of Ontario. I can say with John 
Bright, “My sympathies are naturally 
with the class with which I am con- 
nected, and I would infinitely prefer 
to raise the class of which I am one. 
than by any means whatever, to creep 
above it, or out of it... To me class 
consciousness is simply class self-re- 
spect. We have lacked it woefully. 
and suffered on account of that lack. 
I am very much in sympathy with all 
efforts by any part or section of the 
people to purify and elevate national 
business, and I think that the coopera- 
tion of all is necessary to find a final 
solution for our difficulties. 

* You see there is nothing about me 
to tell, and that is what makes the tell- 
ing of it so difficult.” 
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With Women 


An Interview with 
Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri 


HEN Miss de Montalvo asked 
heads of the various delegations 
to the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, ““What Do You Think About 
Women?” she drew from two of them, 
not so much an expression of opinion as 
a review of the status of women in their 
One of these men was the 


country. 
Right Honorable Srinivasa Sastri, a 


member of the Vice Regal Council of 
the Government of India. The other was 
the representative from Australia, whose 
survey of his countrywomen’s status 
will appear in a later issue. 

This article is of special interest now 
because of the recent news from Burma, 
whose new constitution gives women 
at eighteen equal rights with men. 
Suffrage has been coming fast in India. 
Within about a year the women of both 
Bombay and Madras Presidency have 
gained political §independence.—(Edi- 
tors. ) 


HE delegate who showed the broad- 

est and most generous feeling, and 
the highest spirit in his attitude toward 
the woman problem, was Srinivasa Sas- 
tri, the British Delegate representing 
India—the country in which the prog- 
ress of woman has been retarded more 
perhaps than in any other because of 
the prejudices of religion and the social 
caste system. 

* Yet,” said Mr. Sastri, “ I think that 
the light is penetrating more than peo- 
ple in the outside world may realize. 

“Women in my country, whether 
married or not, can hold property in 
their own name under an ancient law. 
Another ancient law provides a dowry 
from the parents called ‘ stri-dhan “— 
which mean’s woman’s property. This 
dowry is inherited by the daughters. 

* There is a great disability with re- 
spect to other rights, however, among 
Hindoo women. They are, as you know, 
married at a very early age—from five 
years up, but mostly at the age of eleven 
or twelve. These marriages, of course, 
are not consummated until later, and in 
the case of marriage between an ex- 
tremely young girl and an elderly man, 
it is a terrible tragedy when she is left 
a widow before the birth of children. 
Tradition dictates that a widow should 
shave her head, discard her jewelry and 
wear mourning all her life. She does 
not re-marry. Of course, in the case of 
a young girl this is doubly tragic. 

“Tf a man dies leaving a widow and 
children, his property goes to his sons, 
and none to his widow and daughters. 
The widow is entitled to maintenance 
out of the property, nothing more. 

“In most families the widow, al- 
though socially an outcast through tra- 





Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
“In Southern India women move about 
freely ” 


dition, is not ill-treated, but, instead, 
rather tenderly used. The fates have 
been hard on her, and her life must be 
made as endurable as possible. If at all 
unselfish, too, she can be very wise and 
exercise great influence over the family 
affairs. One of her terrible trials is that 
an honored aunt or sister must bring up 
her children and not herself. Yet there 
is no spirit of revolt, unfortunately. 

“In recent years our women have 
echoed in a faint way the cry of the 
Western woman for the vote, and with- 
out much struggle have obtained it in 
most provinces. In the United States 
and in England women take part in pub- 
lic life, in the forming of educational 
municipal laws. It is but right, there- 
fore, that they should ask for the vote 
and seek to use it to improve conditions. 
But in India the movement is a trifle pre- 
mature. There women take part only in 
the lowest forms of unskilled and me- 
chanical labor, so that they are practi- 
cally not a factor in the industrial 
world. They do _ not teach; they 
do not nurse. They are mar- 
ried women and mothers and nothing 
else. Yet they possess the vote. In their 
case it is not demanded by the necessi- 
ties of their lives, but is a mere luxury 
considered somehow or other a part of 
civilized life. 

“My hope is that this premature 
granting of the suffrage will reverse the 
course of the development of women in 
India and cause her life and acts to be- 
come fuller and richer as in more mod- 
ern countries. 

“Where the influence of the Moslem 
has been felt, in Northern India, women 
are screened and hidden from the gaze 
of men. But in Southern India they move 
about freely and evenattend public meet- 
ings. They figure very often in the list 
of the delegates to conventions and con- 
ferences, and a great part of the work 
which resulted in granting the franchise 
to women has been done in every pro- 
vince by associations of ladies amongst 
whom several have taken a leading part. 


ll 


In India 


Reported by 
Marie de Montalvo 


“ Very few ladies are far advanced in 
education. Some write admirable poetry, 
make public speeches and share in the 
management of women’s educational 
establishments. Only the other day I 
heard that a Parsee lady has been ad- 
mitted to the Bar. This seems to bear 
out in some small degree my hope that 
the granting of the franchise there will 
result in a wider life for women, as the 
wider life of women here has resulted in 
their obtaining the franchise. 

“T doubt if our women ever will want 
to change the marriage laws, which are 
rooted in the deepest religious feeling 
and social practices. It is difficult to 
change them, except by changing social 
customs. This is unfortunate, because 
they are at present very narrow and very 
stringent, and they have a deleterious 
effect upon the race generally. Attempts 
have been made to change them, but 
they have failed. Even though a law 
occasionally gets into the statute books 
it is inoperative because the forces of 
custom—what we call ‘ manool —are 
too strong. Hitherto it was the woman 
in the family who has been the main 
custodian of the Old World practices 
which surround marriage. In a world 
rapidly changing under the rationaliz- 
ing process of Western thought the wom- 
an has stood as a bulwark of the ancient 
institutions. Often this has meant that 
she was a reactionist, and we must look 
forward to a great advance in woman’s 
education and culture, before she can 
take her part in wise and fruitful 
changes together with man. 

“ Schools and colleges are multiplied 
in India as fast as the need of the dollar 
So far. however, the co-ed is 


permits. 
The sexes are kept 


not very prevalent. 
apart except in the lowest grades. At 
present, when governments everywhere 
are crippled in their financial arrange- 
ments we cannot expect much, but the 
return of prosperity to India will find 
an expansion of national life all around, 
and woman’s education, which lies at the 
bottom of all sound improvements, will 
come in for its own. Our illiteracy 
problem, in the meanwhile. is great, and 
it is worse among men than among 
women. 

“T see no end or limit to the place 
that women can reach when she has her 
chance. And men can hold the one 
attitude. which is to open every door to 
her as fast as possible. There can be 
no greater work in the world than the 
elimination of suffering and disability. 
and surely there is no suffering and dis- 
ability anywhere as ill-deserved as that 
which so unfortunately has been visited 
upon women for no other reason than 
their sex.” 
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Woman Cilizen believes that women 


HE 
¥ have a vast new and important work to do 
! in the worid today as citizens, and it is 
|| convinced that in fulfilling these new obligations 
| they will be more companionable wives and better 
mothers than ever before. It sees in the great 
| women’s organizations invaluable machinery for 
| this new work, first for educating the individual 
woman, and then for making her opinion count 


| most effectively. 


For this reason the columns of the Citizen are 
open to all women’s organizations as far as space 
will permit, and the Citizen invites women’s clubs 
and leagues of every description to send in word 
of their activities and achievements so that women 
of the East and West, the North and South, who 
‘|| are all working for the same end—“ better living 
for more people "—shall be stimulated and in- 
spired, and shall join hands wherever possible 
| to get the strength that comes from united effort. 





women’s organized work the Citizen has arranged 


| As a step toward helping this coordinating of 
| 
| to publish for the National League of Women 





Danger Ahead 





T is time—and far past time—for the people of the United 
| States to acquire a full realization of the danger of Euro- 

pean collapse and to develop a powerful public opinion 
that will demand some action on our part. Ruin is coming 
fast—Russia is chaos, and the ruble almost worthless; late 
in July Austrian crowns were 34,000 to the dollar as against 
700 a year ago, and the Reparations Commission has recently 
released for twenty years the Austrian revenues in state lands, 
forests, fuel, etc., to save the country from having to be turned 
over bodily to the Allies. At the same time German marks 
were 500 to the dollar as against 78 a year ago; and what- 
ever opinion you may hold as to how the present German 
financial situation came about, there is no arguing with those 
figures. Even Premier Poincaré once recently admitted the 
impossibility of collecting the huge sums of reparations asked 
of Germany—a hopeful sign, since dimmed. Russia, Austria, 
Germany are only three stages of the same destruction. And 
it should be too obvious to need saying that the completion 
of that destruction would involve the rest of the world. 
Ethical and humanitarian motives aside, our own safety and 
well-being are at stake. “ Whether we play the ostrich or 
not,” said Mr. Paul M. Warburg at the Institute of Politics 
at Williamstown, “ our international finance and trade rela- 
tions are such that we cannot possibly avoid being deeply 
involved in European affairs.” 

What will stop the destruction? The Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation says three great reductions—the reduction of repara- 





Voters, one of the two largest organizations of 
women in the country, a 4-page bulletin to be 
edited by the Washington office of the League and 
to be printed in the Citizen. Beginning with the 
issue of September gth, the Citizen will be in- 
creased in size from 24 to 32 pages, four of the 
new pages to be the Bulletin of the League. 


This increase in size will not only enable the 
League to give more adequate publicity to its very 
important work, but it will also permit the Citizen 
to devote more space to the activities of the other 
women’s organizations. The Editors believe that 
the readers of the oman Citizen will welcome 
the official bulletin of the League and will also be 
glad of the increased size of their magazine. The 
League will have no control whatever of the 
Citizen outside its own four pages and the edi- 
torial policy of the magazine will continue to be 
independent of any outside influence. 


The //’oman Citizen is not the official organ 


of any one body of women. It is the magazine of 


all organized women. 


tions, the reduction of debts, the reduction of armaments. Re- 
cent events in reference to reparations and debts are summed 
up on page 5. And as this is being written the London Con- 
ference, which is about to meet, with representatives of France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Belgium, holds out some promise of 
solution of the debt and reparations tangle and of the German- 
French relation. Quoting Mr. Warburg again: 

“It is true that we are helpless to help Europe until a 
modus vivendi has been found between France and Germany; 
that is until the indemnity question has been settled on a 
truly practicable basis. Unless that settlement can be brought 
about, Europe is doomed beyond hope and repair. But I 
cling to the belief that the day is near when France will recede 
from her present suicidal attitude It would then 
seem inconceivable that America could insist on claiming pay- 
ment for war debts from such of our allies as plainly could 
not repay us without disastrous consequences to themselves 
and to other nations, including ourselves as well.” 

Which indicates the lines along which we believe public 
opinion should operate. So far the United States has had 
nothing helpful to say on the international debts—beyond an 
arrangement for funding those owed us. The Bal- 
four note is based on the assumption that England must pay 
America, and the London Conference opens with no knowl- } 
edge on the part of the European representatives as to how 
we, their chief creditor, will respond to any action they may 
take. 

Between the two extremes of offering complete cancellation 
of debts—which American public opinion would apparently 
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not favor—and the insistence on the last penny, is a place 
where common sense and humanity and enlightened self- 
interest can meet. For one thing, it is the part of common 
sense to practice honesty and admii that large sections of the 
international debts cannot—never can—be paid. It would 
cost us nothing—to put the thing at its lowest—to agree not to 
try to collect debts that are not collectible, and it would 
surely be a relief to the mind of Europe. Then we could 
promise easy payments for debts that should be paid, and 
—it is hoped—eventually cancel some entirely. 

We as individuals can help by the “clear and unafraid 
thinking” which Mr. Warburg recommends, since “ there 
never was a time when public opinion governed the fate of 
peoples more completely than it does today and when it was 
more thoroughly misguided and misinformed.”—V. R. 


The Long Skirt Has It 

HE decree has gone forth. and as the fashion maga- 

zines have it “the long skirt has triumphed.” Paris 

has decided it, and every American girl and woman this 
fall. who does not want to feel hopelessly out of it, will wear 
her skirts down to her ankles. Incidentally this means that 
they will have io discard their old clothes and buy new ones, 
for the short, scant skirt is not easily made over into the 
new mode. 

The American woman may not adopt the new fashion rap- 
turously; she may cling to the freedom of motion she has 
enjoyed; indeed, she may rebel, she may even put off the evil 
day. but she is bound to come to it for two implacable reasons 
—so as not to look “ queer,” and because when she goes out 
to buy a new gown she will find nothing in the shops but the 
new length. Therein lies the real tyranny of fashion, that a 
prevailing mode is manufactured to the exclusion of every- 
thing else—if skirts are short, you can buy nothing but short 
-kirts: if sleeves are tight, you can buy nothing but tight 
sleeves: if necks are low you can find nothing but collarless 
gowns. 

Judging by the pictures of the new fashions, the autumn 
woman will be straight up and down front and back, her 
gown will hang in uneven folds around her ankles. she will 
have no waist line, but a broad belt or sash will encircle her 
hips. If she follows the fashion pictures she will have a con- 
sumptive chest, scrawny badly-held shoulders, and carry her- 
self in a way that every college girl knows is ungraceful and 
a breeder of physical ills. Fortunately this exists largely in 
the fashion sheets. Look at the pictures of models in our 
advertisements of the best shops and you will see well set up 
human forms on which even the new fashions look attractive. 
Which leads one to ask, why the distorted human figure in the 
fashion pictures? And also why, oh why, should the Ameri- 
can woman allow herself to have her comfort and good looks, 
to say nothing of her freedom, taken away from her because 
French manufacturers need to sell more yards of 


cloth?—G. F. B. 


How Many Women Judges? 

N another page in this number Florence Kelley makes 
a strong statement of the need for women judges. The 
following is a list of prominent women judges now 
in office whose names we happen to recall. Please add to 

them, and help create a demand for women on the bench: 
Florence E. Allen is Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Cuvahoga County, Cleveland, Ohio, and candidate for the 
Ohio Supreme Court; Mary Bartelme. Associate Judge of 
the Chicago Juvenile Court: Mrs. Catharine Waugh MecCul- 
loch, Judge of the Illinois Superior Court: Judge Kathryn 
Sellers. Judge of the Juvenile Court of Washington. D. C.: 
Jean Norris, City Magistrate, New York City: Judge Reah 
Whitehead is Judge of the Juvenile Court of Seattle. Wash- 
ington: Judge Orfa Jean Shontz is Judge of the Los Angeles 
Juvenile Court, and Mary O'Toole,” Municipal Court Judge 


of Washington, D. C. 


The list of law schools that admit women, started in our 
issue of July 29, has now been enlarged to include the fol- 
lowing, with the additions in italics: Boston, California, Chi- 
cago, Cornell. George Washington, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland. Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ohio, Pittsburgh, 
New York, Northwestern, Toledo. Washington State, Yale. 

‘ Thank you—to those who sent in names. Are there more? 
Let’s begin on the closed-door list next time. Meantime 
here is an interesting item that means a wee crack in one of 
the hardest shells. A group of students in Columbia which 
included one woman—an English exchange scholar 

wished to enroll for a special law course, and by special 
dispensation the girl was permitted to remain. Perhaps they 
may find women aren't fatal to law courses after all. 
little bit helps. It is pleasant to record that this English 
girl took the course partly in a pioneering spirit. thinking 
advantage should be taken of the wee crack. She is Gladys 
Boone, now in the Economics Department at Bryn Mawr. 


Every 


* The Human Touch ” 
HEN she was asked what was the special contribu- 
tion women could make to diplomacy, Mlle. Stan- 
cioff. the young Bulgarian, who is to be first woman 
Secretary of Legation at Washington, said that it is ~ the 
human touch.” She believes, doubtless, as do many others. 
that in situations involving woman’s problems such as come 
to an embassy or legation—problems frequently of a very 
personal nature. it is a matter of common sense and consid- 
eration that a woman should be available. And if ~ the 
human touch” is needed anywhere, it certainly is in inter- 
national relations. 
Mlle. Stancioff’s career will be watched with eager interest 
and with the hope that she may prove an effective example 
for American women. 


Three Fatal Hours 


HE young Belgian woman who, with her child, has been 
doomed to make a round trip across the ocean because 
she arrived too soon, is the crowning absurdity in the 
administration of the Immigration law. More oppressive 
instances there have been—though this is serious enough. 
surely. The young woman’s husband had declared his in- 
tention of becoming an American citizen, and the wife re- 
turned to Belgium six months ago to get their child. When 
she was ready to come back, she had to wait until the Bel- 
gian quota for the new fiscal year beginning July | was 
applicable. Then, by bad luck, the sea being unduly smooth 
or the ship unusually speedy. her ship actually arrived 
three hours ahead of the legal moment for the Belgian quota 
to be received at Ellis Island. The immigration authorities. 
considering the case extensively, made the recommendation 
of a round trip to Belgium and try—try—again. 
In principle. the immigration law is regarded as supply- 
It is hard to believe 
‘making exceptions ” 
Isn't there a 


ing an intelligent basis for restriction. 
despite the difficulties involved in 
that it need produce situations so grotesque. 
common-sense solution ? 


Your Primary Duty 

E are right in the thick of the season’s primaries. 

Several important ones have already been held. and 

every few days during the rest of August and Sep- 
tember others of equal importance will follow. Don't let 
your primary slip by you. In most of the southern states. 
and in some northern ones. where one party is dominant. 
the primaries are practically elections. Always they are im- 
portant as the only means of picking the man the people 
want, to represent his party. Always they are important as 
2 democratic institution. (If you are at all weak on the 
reasons why. turn to page 18.) There is no clearer duty 
before new women voters than to support the primary. 
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Sentimentality versus 
Idealism 


By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


HENEVER a brave pilgrim, 
armed only with the sword of 


the spirit, sets out for some 
new Canterbury of man’s long desire, 
the world, that should be offer- 
ing the stirrup cup, is likely to laugh 
and say, “ There goes another sentimen- 
talist.”” On the other hand, whenever a 
plump and placid quack with a mind 
full of pale pink vagaries profits by 
offering people a new kind of intellec- 
tual candy or spiritual soothing syrup, 

















the grateful souls that take them (and 
pay the heavy price) are as likely as not 
to murmur, “ What an idealist!” Yet 
time proves that the pilgrim has the 
ideal, that the quack is merely senti- 
mental. 

Sentimentality and idealism! Never 
were two things more unlike. Never 
were two dissimilar things more fre- 
quently mistaken for each other. We 
realize that idealism is the nobler word, 
but we lack the wit to recognize quickly 
the qualities for which it stands, and 
we commit the error of giving it as a 
name to such spiritual food as is soft 
and sweet and easy to swallow. The 
English, and perhaps other foreigners, 
say that we Americans have a decided 
tendency to make this mistake. They 
think that we are exceedingly sentimen- 
tal. Perhaps they are right. At any 
rate, if we really care for our own souls 
and for the spiritual health of our coun- 
try, we must learn to discriminate be- 
tween sentimentality and idealism. 

The fact that sentimentalists and 
idealists often support the same causes 
and seem to love the same institutions 
(though not in the same way) is one of 
the reasons for our confusion. Most 
women love the home even in modern 
times. The anti-suffragist loved it sen- 
timentally. The early suffragist who be- 
gan the fight for free womanhood, the 
later suffragist who made real sacrifices 


to carry on that fight, loved the home 
ideally. Pollyanna, queen of sentimen- 
talists, is forever on the side of the 
“ antis” until the fight is won. Then, 
whatever is, is right. Jane Addams is 
never content with the winning of one 
victory. 

All pacifists are longing to save the 
world from strife, but they do not work 
in the same way. Some of the pacifists 
on the Ford Peace Ship supposed that 
a little sentimental moralizing could 
prevent or check the great war. Gandhi, 
living a life of spiritual discipline, 
makes his sacrifices that men may learn 
the way of peace. All decent people 
feel sympathy for their less fortunate 
neighbors. But while many a sentimen- 
tal woman is sending flowers to famous 
convicts, Frank Tannenbaum, who has 
studied conditions in prisons, is telling 
the world how bad they are and how 
they should be remedied, and is thereby 
doing the work of an idealist. 

Or, let us consider Christianity. The 
church member who indulges in self- 
pity and desires a happier life in “ the 
next world” puts his faith in a ritual, 
or in the “ comforting ” sermons of his 
favorite preacher and becomes a senti- 
mental spiritual parasite. The church 
member who has compassion on others 
and wants the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth for them, attempts (like the editors 
of The World To-Morrow) to apply the 
principles of Jesus to the solution of 
modern problems and consequently be- 
comes an idealist. Such a Christian can 
say with Maude Royden, “ First of all 
we must rise above bitterness and hate 
— We also need to know that it 
is not enough simply to be virtuous. It 
is highly necessary for Christian reform- 
ers and indeed all Christians to be men- 
tally efficient. . We must seek 
to be informed, honestly, intelligently. 
and adequately informed.” 

How can we learn to discriminate be- 
tween sentimentality and idealism? First 
of all we can ask ourselves whether any 
way of thought, any course of action, or 
any personality falls short of realism 
or goes beyond it. If it falls short of 
realism, it is sentimental. If it goes be- 
yond it, it is ideal. The true sentimen- 
talist will not recognize the ugly truths 
that can be learned on “ Main Street ” 
or near the shores of “Spoon River.” 
He simply shudders and quotes the song 
from “ Pippa Passes.” 

The idealist on the other hand may 
shudder, but he will look facts full in 
the face and seek out their meanings. 
He will look at the world as it is in 
order that he may help to recreate it as 
it should be. And in his heart will be 
a prayer like Blake’s— 





Bring me my bow of burning golc, 

Bring me my arrows of desire, 

Bring me my spear, O clouds unfold, 

Bring me my chariot of fire! 

1 will not cease from mental fight 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till I have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 

The idealist will attempt to build 
Jerusalem in San Francisco, Chicago, 
and New York. 

There is another test on which we may 
depend when great waves of popular 
emotion sweep across our land, bend- 
ing the minds of thousands from the 
equilibrium of sound thought. Senti- 
mentality is always easy and cheap, but 
idealism is usually difficult and costly. 
Sentimentality was the water that 
washed the hands of Pilate and it was 
also the fiddle on which Nero played. 
Idealism was the seed of the hemlock 
that gave its sap to be the draught of 
Socrates. Idealism was the seed of the 
tree of the True Cross on which Jesus 


died. 
Women to the Bench 


By FLORENCE KELLEY 


HE two closely following deci- 

j sions of the United States Su- 

preme Court that the Federal 
Child Labor laws were contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States, are 
producing important repercussions. 

A joint resolution for a child labor 
amendment to the Constitution is about 
to be introduced into Congress with 
even more backing than that which 
passed the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
and Infancy law. This was to be ex- 
pected as a matter of course. 

















Even more important, perhaps, is the 
nation-wide response to the idea that 
the interpretation of statutes is as 
clearly the duty of women as getting 
them enacted. 

To this truth the obvious corollary 
is that every opportunity must be of- 
fered to women to fit themselves by 
study and experience for the immeasur- 
ably important work of the judiciary. 
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Harvard, Columbia, the University 
of Virginia, and other bulwarks of re- 
action can be modified by pressure of 
public opinion. The first point is to 
bring to the consciousness of the think- 
ing public that every such exclusion 
hurts, not only the women who are shut 
out, but the judiciary of this Republic 
which needs women of the finest train- 


ing. 
Ten Good Years 


By Mary Roserts Coo.ipce 

N the ten years that women have 

been voting in California they have 

neither fulfilled nor disproved the 
varied prophecies made in the suffrage 
struggle. They have been, as usual, 
unexpected—but normal, finding them- 
selves in politics, in fact. In the presi- 
dential election of 1914, out of more 
than sgven hundred candidates of all 
sorts only twenty were women and of 
these fourteen were, so to speak, com- 
plimentary candidates on prohibition 
and Socialist tickets. Of fifty-eight 
county superintendents of schools at 
that time lesss than half were wo- 
men; a very few here, and _ there 
were serving in county. and muni- 
cipal offices, but as a “rule it was 
dificult to persuade:“" woman to 
run for ‘ofcé. The Governor had ap- 
pointed a few- prominent women to un- 
paid service on state commissions by 
way of political recggnition. ™ 

Women were alain and voting in 
aboyt the same proportion’ as men ex- 
cept when some moral issue$ arose, when 
they invariably voted heavily. Contrary 
to prediction, wor would not then 
and will not now vot#for a woman can- 
didate because she is a woman—they 
demand that she shall be more compe- 
tent than the man who opposes her. 

At the present time the most impor- 
tant posts held by women are: Member 
on the Board of Regents of the State 
University, State Library Board, State 
Board of Health, State Commission of 
Immigration and Housing; two mem- 
bers. State Board of Education; three, 
including the President and Executive 
Secretary, of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections; and the very 
important Executive Secretaryship of 
the Industrial Relations Commission. 
It will be remembered that a California 
woman lawyer has been local and then 
Federal United States District Attor- 
ney, and with the change of Administra- 
tion her place has been filled with an- 
other California woman of the succeed- 
ing political party. There is a woman 
at the head of the new Industrial Farm 
for Delinquent Women: and at the head 
of the Ventura School for Delinquent 
Girls; a woman Land Registrar, a Col- 
lector of Public Moneys. and a Contrac- 
tor on the State Highway. Most of these 
positions are valued by men as well as 
women either for their honor and in- 
fluence or for the substantial salaries 
they carry. 


In city governments there are 25 treas- 
urers, 24 city clerks, 1 auditor, 1 re- 
corder, several councilmen or trustees; 
in the counties, there are 4 clerks, 4 
treasurers, 5 tax collectors, 28 superin- 
tendents of county schools, 5 justices of 
the peace, 8 county librarians. 5 re- 
corders, 1 auditor. 1 superintendent of 
County Hospital, 1 coroner, 2 super- 
visors. The list is constantly increasing 
and necessarily incomplete. 

From a political standpoint the first 
four women at the Legislature of 1919 
and the three assemblywomen at the 
session of 192] are most significant. 
Since 1919 progressive legislation has 
owed as much or even more to women 
than men. The abatement law, prohibi- 
tion, the establishment of an Industrial 
Farm for Delinquent Women and of a 
Colony for Feebleminded in Southern 
California have been due to their watch- 
fulness and Joyal support. It is even 
more creditable to them that the increase 
of appropriations for elementary educa- 
tion from fifteen to thirty dollars per 
pupil is the first that the state has made 
in forty years. 

Junior colleges have been added to 

















high schools. normal schools made into 
teachers’ colleges. vocational education 
and part-time education largely in- 
creased: orphan aid increased; deserted. 
foundling, deaf and crippled children 
provided for. for the first time; movable 
schools provided for the thousands of 
children of migratory families working 
in the harvests from south to north 
through the long summers; a bureau of 
child hygiene well developed and capa- 
ble of taking advantage of the Federal 
Act. 

This meant a fine program—obviously 
growing out of feminine interests and 
the joint product of the efforts of wo- 
men’s organizations. women representa- 
tives and officials—brought to bear on 
the Governor. the budget board and the 
members of the Legislature. Yet when 
one consults these women of fresh po- 
litical experience they will tell you that 
women have one advantage only. in their 
knowledge of parliamentary usage 
gained from practice in women’s organ- 
izations. Their chief disadvantage is a 
lack of political and economic back- 
ground. a lack of certainty. Too often 
the committees at the Legislature with 
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bills do not know exactly what they 
want and try to make up by nagging or 
aggressiveness for the lack of prepara- 
tion and accurate inforraation. 

The picked women in official positions 
have made a remarkable record for efh- 
ciency and dignity, which is granted by 
men and women alike. The rank and 
file of women interested in politics are 
just earnest, intelligent domestic people 
whose chief accomplishment is to trans- 
fer the emphasis of legislation, and to 
some extent therefore of taxation, from 
the materialistic aims of men to the 
more humanitarian and educational in- 
terests of women. 


A Bit of Reminiscence 
By ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 

66 HO was Ernestine L. Rose?” 

This question was lately 

asked me by a member of 


one of the earliest and most famous 
of the women’s clubs. Portraits of 
the old worthies hang in the club 


rooms, Mrs. Rose among them; but 
the young members know little about 
them and this one had never heard 
of the beautiful Polish Jewess who 
lectured widely in the United States. 
upon women’s rights and other ad- 
vanced subjects in the very early days. 
I referred the inquirer to the “ History 
of Woman Suffrage.” 

Some romantic facts about Mrs. Rose. 
not mentioned in the History, lately 
came to my attention through one of 
the few surviving women who knew 
her personally, Miss Elizabeth Nichol- 
son of Indianapolis. They seemed to 
me so interesting that I begged her to 
write them out for the Woman Citizen. 
She writes as follows: 

“In the spring of 1843, the New 
England Society resolved to hold a hun- 
dred conventions in the Western and 
Middle States. including Ohio. Mrs. 
Ernestine Louise Rose was one of the 
speakers. 

“We were living in the village of 
Harveysburg. north of Cincinnati. On 
her arrival in this Western lecture field. 
she made us a three weeks’ visit in order 
to rest from the fatiguing journey from 
Toledo to Cincinnati, made by canal 
and stage. the latter often supplemented 
hy farm wagons. 

“She was interested in the 
munity Movement, and made several 
excursions to its experimental stations 
in Southern Ohio. One, called Utopia. 
was on the Ohio River, near the city. 
One near West Liberty. financed by my 
father. was called Prairie Home. She 
also visited the Shaker community at 
Lebanon: and she was much interested 
in the prehistoric remains in the 
vicinity. 

“ Her negligée was always white, and 
she wore heavy jewelry of chains and 
rings. She came to breakfast with a 
white turban wound around her black 
curls. but it could not conceal them. It 
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was of India linen, as fine as a spider's 
web, and shone like frost. It was 
pinned on with blazing diamonds. 

“She had an amount of baggage— 
one trunk nearly as high as I was. I was 
then in my twelfth year. As I stood by 
it helping her to fold her apparel, 
she held out her hand to me, filled with 
precious articles, and told me to take 
my choice. I took a gold pen in a silver 
case, and used no other for thirty 
years. I have a lock of her hair. 

“Many people came to see her while 
she was my parents’ guest, and she told 
them frankly the story of her rupture 
with her father, Rabbi Potoski of Peter- 
kow, Poland, where she was born in 
1810. She was a child of great mental 
activity. She made a thorough study 
of the Bible, and decided that its story 
of the creation of the world was utterly 
impossible. 

“She soon renounced the Jewish 
religion, because she detested some of 
its requirements. She found sympathy 
for her independent views in the society 
of English liberals and in the publica- 
tions of Robert Owen, among which 
were ‘New Views of Society’ and the 
* Book of the New Moral World. 

“Rabbi Potoski was very arbitrary. 
He arranged a marriage for his daugh- 
ter with a wealthy Hebrew engaged in 
commerce. It was repugnant to her. 
and she refused. Her father tried to 
compel obedience, and kept her a pris- 
oner in her room. For nine days she 
was allowed to see no one, and to have 


no food but bread and water. At the 
end of her incarceration she was so 


weak and emaciated that her life was 
despaired of. In time she was nursed 
hack to life. and was allowed to see 
her friends. Her father’s harshness 
had increased her resistance. 

“She sent for some of her acquaint- 
ances among religious liberals. and 
with their help she frustrated his de- 
signs by a stratagem. She consented to 
the marriage. This so delighted him 
that she was overwhelmed with rich 
and costly presents. gifts of gold and 
jewels. She asked that her dowry 
might be in diamonds and precious 
stones. These she had quilted into her 
clothing. While her father was mak- 
ing arrangements for a_ magnificent 
wedding, she was planning to leave the 
country. 

“The day appointed for the marriage 
came. A carriage was at the door, 
ready to convey her to the synagogue: 
but another carriage stood there also. 
Into this she stepped. While the throng 
of Jews were waiting in the synagogue 
for the bride, she was on her way to 
the community settlement of Robert 
Owen in England. The last thing she 
did before putting on her cloak to make 
the journey was to conceal a stiletto 
in her bosom to take her own life if 
her plans failed.” 

No wonder Mrs. Rose believed in 
equal rights for women. 
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Women’s Club Homes 
(Continued from page 9} 
piano, and luster bowls are reported by 
the “avaricious House Committee” at 

Minneapolis is typical. 

An interesting new phase of this club’s 
extensive and various work is its Com- 
mittee on Work for the Blind, whose 
most conspicuous project has been the 
Adams School Eye Clinic, opened in 
May, 1920. The Board of Education 
furnished the room and the nurse and 
the club employed an oculist, and now 
averages nine new cases a day on each 
of the three days a week that the clinic 
is open. The cases are all of course 
charity cases. Eventually the club hopes 
that the Board of Education will take 
over the work. 

From Toledo, Ohio, comes the notice 
of an eleven-year-old woman’s club, 
which maintains two houses, renting one 
in the business center and owning one in 
the residence district. It has a three 
thousand membership limit and now 
carries on its rolls within four hundred 
of that number. The club’s principal 
object is civic work and it is part of a 
large civic committee composed of mem- 
bers from all the civic organizations in 
the city. Two tea rooms are operated 
serving meals both table d’héte and a 
la carte and “ both about break even.” 
The house was financed by the issue of 
mortgage bonds, and the furnishings 
provided by cash donations. The club 
prides itself on its ample rooms for en- 
tertaining and on its lovely grounds. 

Another long jump takes us to some 
of the lovely California clubhouses: for 
some of the most interesting informa- 
tion about these, which we shall draw 
on in this and later issues, we are in- 
debted to Mrs. H. C. Boden, who has 
made a special study of them and has 
been greatly interested in the financing 
of clubhouses in general. The Califor- 
nia Federation, with the inspiring motto 
“Strength united is stronger,” has a 
membership of something like fifty 
thousand, and its clubhouses have 
achieved distinction for beauty of archi- 
tecture and decoration. 

One of the most appealing is the old 
adobe of the Santa Clara Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. Boden writes: “* The club women 
of California have performed a real ser- 
vice in immortalizing the early days of 
California history by acquiring and re- 
storing the only adobe remaining in the 
Santa Clara valley. It was built in 1818, 
by Marcello, the Indian immortalized in 
John McGroarty’s romantic play and 
the last of the Mission Indians. His 
adobe followed the lines of the modest 
structure which served the needs of the 
padres of New Mexico, Texas and 
Arizona as early as 1630 and marked 
the first period of Mission architecture. 
It is conceded to be the best specimen 
extant of its period. The walls are 
four feet thick, the roof is of red Spanish 
tile and the original rafters form the 
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é Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade rs 
: Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—11th Av $ 


* Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl 








Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co i 








Auburn & Geneva, N. ¥.—-Dusenbury Co. 






































Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Sattle Creek—Bahlman's Bootery 


Birmingham—219 North 19th St 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co 
Bridgeport—W. kx. Mollan 

Brooklyn—414 Fulton St 

Buffalo—639 Main St 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 

an ) E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
’ alcago / —4750 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb & Bro. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd.) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 

El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St 
Galveston—Clark W. Thompson Co 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St 
Hartford—8s6 Pratt St 

Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs. High St. 
Iiouston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Dfehl 
Indianapolis—L. s. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co 

Lowell—The Bon Marc 
McKeesport—Wm. F ullivan 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co 
Minneapolis—25 Kighth St. South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co 
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Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Mt. Vernon N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 


Newark—897 Broad St. City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 

New York—22 West 39th St 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg 
Omaha—1708 Howard St 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co 
Portland, Ore. 53 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schwerine: 
tichmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 


(opp. 


















Rochester—148 East Ave 

Rock Island—Boston Shoe C« 

St. Louis-516 Arcade Bldg. (op. P.O.) / 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Are’d 


Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, 111.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 W. Jefferson St 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Terre Haute—Otto C, Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd Floor) 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Union Hill—Star Shoe Co 
Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—1219 F St 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co 

encres in 275 other cities 5c) 
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Grace and Agility 


Can be Yours 


When you step into a boat, spring into a car 
or climb a rail fence on a cross-country tramp, 
you will quickly discover whether you possess 
the grace and agility that are natural to youth. 

These vacation days bring opportunities to 
take part in joyous out-of-doors activities—to 
regain vitality and to recreate body and mind 
amid pleasant surroundings. 

Your tirelessness and your zest for summer 
fun depend a great deal upon the condition of 
your feet. Feet that are restrained, weakened 
and held rigid in shoes having stiff arches, can 
hamper you, tire you and prevent you from gain- 
ing health and youthiulness. 

Feet that enjoy the freedom and the flexibility 
of Cantilever Shoes will permit you to engage 
in sports that require lithe movements and add 
to the suppleness and grace of your figure. 
They will help you to keep youthful and to 
perform your duties with less fatigue and greater 
ease. 

It is the flexible arch of the Cantilever Shox 
that enables your own arch to flex as Nature 
intended. The muscles of the foot gain in 
strength thru this flexing exercise. It is the 
muscles and ligaments that hold the twenty-six 
bones of the foot in an arched position. A weak 
foot is strengthened by free circulation and con- 
stant exercise, which the Cantilever Shoe permits 
while supporting the arch flexibly. 

The modish rounded toe and the medium hee! 
of Cantilevers are sanctioned by Fashion for all 
daytime wear and semi-dress occasions. Many 
of the most smartly dressed women in America 
are wearing Cantilevers. They have found that 

they can have foot comfort and be trimly 
shod at the same time. YOU too will find 


in Cantilevers great comfort and reliet 
from hot weather foot troubles. 
All Cantilevers are trade-marked for 


your protection. They are made of fine 
materials by skilled workers who specialize 
in the flexible arch shoe. 

Cantilever Shoes are sold all over the 
country by dealers who understand this 
shoe in its relation to your foot. Except 
in New York City there is only one dealer 
in each city. If no dealer in the panel at 
the left is near you write the manu factur- 
ers, Morse & Burt Co., 8 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the name and address 
ot a nearby dealer and a booklet that 
tells about shoes in a new way. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public 


Health 


duthovrities, 


paths, Directors of Physical Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities and promines 


a 





, 





Physicians, 


women 





Osteo 
everywhere 
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ceiling. The Santa Clara women are 
justly proud of this relic of California 
history, and have for some years held 
their meetings and social affairs within 
its walls.” 

Another is the California Club of 
California—at San Francisco, which has 
made itself a real factor in the civic life 
of the city. Its first clubhouse was de- 
stroyed in the fire of 1900, shortly after 
its completion, and the present building, 
which was erected on the same site, is 
built entirely of redwood. It is covered 
with vines, and the corresponding secre- 
tary says that they have a large drawing 
room beautifully furnished in mahog- 
any, oriental rugs and choice paintings 
—all secured through gifts, club funds 
of a miscellaneous sort and especially 
through renting a large auditorium and 
smaller hall. Before the California 
Club purchased its lot it got the money 
all ready to pay cash, but the “ building 
was erected by the assistance of a mort- 
gage.” The Club is now quite free from 
debt, and it is self-supporting. 

The third California club in this fort- 
night’s quota is the Ebell, of Los An- 
geles. Ebell is planning to build a new 
house, and after reading the account of 
how it financed the erection of the pres- 


ent club, well say it can do it. Its 
method was to organize an Ebell Build- 
ing Association and issue stock at ten 
dollars a share, which was sold among 
six hundred members belonging in 
1902. The lot cost ten thousand 
dollars and house twenty-five. By 
April, 1906, the directors were 
able to distribute to the _ stock- 
holders about $13,000 surplus and 
in a few years the club owned all the 
stock. Twelve years later the Club pur- 
chased the adjoining lot for fifty thou- 
sand dollars and this time borrowed 
part of the money from the bank. The 
rest came from loans, without interest, 
from the members—of amounts ranging 
from a hundred to a thousand doltars. 
Through this means the sum borrowed 
from the bank was rapidly reduced and 
by June of this year the note was can- 
celled and the lot free from indebted- 
ness. An active campaign was carried 
on among the members for gifts of ten 
dollars from all who had not loaned 
money, and all life memberships were 
applied to the fund. Also many who 
had already loaned a hundred gave an- 
other and took out a life membership of 
two hundred dollars as well. 
More clubhouses in the next issue. 
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MEN'S SHIRTS 
and UNDERSHIRTS 


Inside the collar band 
near makers name 





WOMEN'S 
SHEER BLOUSES 


Inside of peplum 
at the Bock 








MEN'S PYJAMAS 
and DRAWERS 


On outside of waist ~ 
band near button 





f WOMEN'S FINE SILK or 
MUSLIN Underthings 
chemise ,vest, etc , 


inside of hem at back 








MEN’S SOCKS 
and GOLF STOCKINGS 
Across back seam inside 
at top, if reenforces & 
prevents seam tearing 


WOMEN’S APRONS & 
HOUSEDRESSES and 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS 
Inside of waistband. 
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in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 











WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. Special 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Four months’ preliminary 
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The Wrong Way in Kansas 
(Continued from page 7) 


was destroyed. Neither side appeared 
with the feeling of being a party to 
a conference. Out of such a situation 
there never can be any other outcome 
than eventual disagreement. The Court 
may issue its orders or announce its 
findings. These findings inevitably 
must be a disappointment to one party, 
and inasmuch as they have been pre- 
viously agreed to by neither party there 
must be a resentment on the part of 
one of the parties. 

It is worth the careful thought of 
all who are interested in the fate of 
government and in the fate of institu- 
tions too highly prized to be easily 
cast aside, that decisions imposed upon 
workers by authority of government 
are certain to generate a resentment 
that will make itself felt in some man- 
ner. If it is not felt in the form of a 
strike in defiance of law, it will be felt 
in the form of political discontent 
which employers may some day come 
to recognize as less desirable than the 
industrial discontent with which they 
have become familiar. 

Industrial discontent smothered and 
restricted in the field of its legitimate 
expression will find its outlet in the 
political discontent which may in time 
undermine the whole standing, author- 
ity and dignity of government. 

Discontent is not something that can 
be allayed by law or by decree. It is 
as certain as time that discontent is re- 
moved only by removal of the causes 
of discontent. People are not made 
contented by being told they must be 
contented. 

Even where the court or board is set 
up as a place to which resort may be 
had on appeal after direct nego- 
tions fail, the case is the same. Nego- 
tiations are conducted with the court 
in view. Conciliation becomes impos- 
sible because neither side dares make 
its final proposition, understanding 
fully that the final offer will be 
taken into court as a maximum from 
which still further concessions would 
be forced. 

The Kansas Law and the Cummins- 
Esch Law have thrown into American 
industry the most damaging, disrupt- 
ing instrument that our industrial life 
has known. This has been done be- 
cause the enemies of labor either would 
not see or could not see that the labor 
movement offers the only workable 
machinery. The enemies of labor have 
done this desperate thing, either in 
ignorance or in enmity. 

And the point of it all for the 
masses of the people is that enmity to 
labor in this vital matter constitutes 
enmity to all industry and damage to 
the whole people. For the good of 
American industrial life this menace 
to our peace and progress must be 


stopped. 
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Women Citizens at Work 


Study the Primary 
By Mitprep Ockert WAUGH 
MONG the first echoes of the Balti- 


more Convention of the League of 
Women Voters last April is the deveiop- 
ment of plans and resolutions there 
made, into concrete activities which 
seem even to the casual observer to in- 
dicate the place which the League is to 
hold in the political education of wom- 
en. Correct information about the ele- 
ments of government, the League be- 
lieves, is one of the basic necessities of 
the average woman entering into an era 
where women are to be a factor in pub- 
lic affairs. And so the Training for 
Citizenship Department has begun its 
work. 

With offices located at Cleveland, 
Ohio, the home city of Miss Belle Sher- 
win, vice-president of the League and 
director in charge of accomplishing its 
educational purposes, this important de- 
partment has taken the first step in car- 
rying out its program. 

It seemed to the officers of the League 
of first importance that the women of 
the country should know immediately 
the place of the primary in the election 
process of all the states. 

To reach the women who need it with 
exact information, and at the same time 
to avoid the technical and heavy phrase- 
ology of the political economist, at first 
seemed an impossible task. The plan 
finally adopted was to prepare for dis- 
tribution through state offices of the 
League, a folder which bears the title, 


“The Direct Primary—a_ Voting 
Chance for Every Citizen.” A sec- 
ond broadcast of attractive “ fliers ” 
headed “Speaking of the Direct 


Primaries” was prepared for dis- 
tribution by local leagues to its quies- 
cent members and to non-members. 
They are a factor in that slow process of 
education by which the League seeks 
to attain its earliest purpose, “ Every 
woman an informed voter.” 

We quote from the folder to give you 
an idea of the brief clarity achieved by 
this series of “Training for Citizen- 
ship ” leafllets. 

“ The League of Women Voters Says 
to You: 

* Let’s use the primary and improve it. 

* Let’s refuse to go back to the old way 

of nomination by the few.’ 

“ Here are eight reasons why:— 

“1. More people ‘ speak their minds ’ 
under the primary system than could do 
so under the convention system, even 
though many good citizens fail to come 
out and vote. 

“2. Under the primary system, as 
seems fair in a democracy, balloting ex- 


penses are borne by all through taxes 
and the cost is the * price of democracy.” 

* 3. Under the primary system, many 
candidates are in the field and _ that 
means many thousands of citizens, in- 
stead of a few politicians interested in 
politics, 

“4, Party responsibility under the 
primary system is shared by all mem- 
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A glimpse of the latest information on the 
primaries which the Training for Citizenship 
Department of the League of Women Voters is 
distributing. 


bers of the party who vote at the pri- 
mary, instead of resting with a few polli- 
ticians meeting in convention. 

“5. The primary system gives a good 
man a chance with the people and opens 
up the way for the people to vote against 
a worthless candidate. 

“6. The primary system gives the 
man with a popular issue a chance to 
win. 

“7. The primary system makes for a 
new type of party platform, written not 
by the party bosses, but drawn up by 
candidates elected by the people. 

“8. Most important of all, political 
machines are open to check.” 

Both folder and dodger are available 
at a minimum figure. The folder, “ The 
Direct Primary,” in packets of 100 is 
sent to state leagues at $2.00 a packet 
of 100, for distribution at 2c. each. 
The dodger, “ Speaking of the Direct 
Primary,” costs $1.00 per 100, or lc. 
each. 

The League in addition to this recent 
material is able to supply upon order a 
limited number of copies of leaflets of a 
more technical character including the 
substance of articles on the primary by 
Secretary of State Hughes written when 
he was president of the National Munic- 
ipal League and by Charles E. Merriam 
of Chicago University. 





** Positive Health ” 


HE Women’s Foundation for 
Health, Inc., whose purpose ™ is to 
correlate the health activities of na- 


tional women’s organizations and to put 
on a program emphasizing the positive 
phases of health,” opened headquarters, 
July 3, at 43 East 22d Street. New 
York. The Foundation, organized in 
1919, now has no less than sixteen co- 
operating organizations, each of which 
has five members in the Foundation 
House of Delegates. A part of the work 
has been to formulate a program and 
to prepare a series of six pamphlets, in- 
terpreting it. The series, known as the 
Positive Health Series, is now ready for 
distribution, together with a set of six 
posters setting forth the organization, 
purpose and significant points of the 
program. Information concerning them 
may be obtained by writing Mrs. Ger- 
trude S. Martin, of the Foundation 
staff. And the Citizen promises itself 
an article about the Foundation before 
very long. 


Women’s Place 

E began to report in the last issue 

the status of women under the 
laws of the various states—as to eligi- 
bility to office in general, jury service 
in particular, and the equal guardian- 
ship law. Here are two more from 
State Leagues of Women Voters: 
Massachusetts: 

1. Women are not eligible for jury serv- 
ice in Massachusetts. ‘The bill introduced 
during the Jast session was referred, with 
other points, to a special commission for 
study; but in ‘the last hours of the session 
this commission was killed. 2. Women are 
eligible to hold all offices (except that of 
juror) on an equality with men. The bill 
was passed at the last session of the legisla- 
ture and has just been signed by the Gov- 
ernor. 3. We succeeded in passing an equal 
guardianship law during the last session of 
the General Court. 

Mrs. True Wortuy Wuire, Civic Director. 
Louisiana: 

1. Women may serve on juries if they 
elect to do so. 2. They are eligible to all 
offices. 3. No discrimination on account of 
sex as between parents, In ascending or 
collateral lines the men are preferred, ex- 
cepting in the case of grandmother. 

Acnes Morris, President. 


“[ think you have a splendid offer 
that you are giving to the different or- 
ganizations,” writes Mrs. Pierce, Presi- 
dent of the Iowa League of Women 
Voters, “and I hope many of our 
Leagues will take advantage of it.” 
Why not have your club or league write 
to the Citizen for details on its sub- 
scription offers? 
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World News About Women 
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Postmistresses 
T HE title of “ Postmistress ” has re- 
ceived official sanction from Post- 
master General Work at Washington. 
And it is encouraging to know that 
while the women are still far behind 
the men in receiving appointment to this 
office—recent statistics showing only 14 
per cent of women postmasters—their 
number is increasing rapidly. 

And the name “ post woman” may 
soon become familiar if other women 
foilow the example of Mrs. William K. 
MacNeil of Belfast, Maine. Her hus- 
band is a mail carrier who wants to de- 
vote his summer to farming, so Mrs. 
MacNeil has passed the necessary ex- 
aminations and obtained the créden- 
tials which allow her to be a carrier of 
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“Save space and 
worry—convert 
in a hurry” 
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HOME necessity that you can convert, with one motion, 
from an attractive couch to a full sized bed. Equipped with 
ENGLANDER Link Spring and Cotton Mattress. 
Sold everywhere by Furniture and Department Stores 
Write for Free Booklet O 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., New York-Brooklyn-Chicago 
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Uncle Sam’s mails. With her horse 
and light buggy she covers from 25 to 


30 miles a day. 


Decorated by Japan 

NE of the rare instances of the dec- 

oration of a foreign woman by the 
Japanese Government has just become 
publicly known. Mrs. Lilian Wentz of 
Washington, D. C., for twenty years a 
stenographer of the Japanese Embassy 
there, was presented last May with the 
eight-pointed gold star of the Japanese 
Seventh Cross of the Sanctified Trea- 
sure, Seventh Grade, in recognition of 
her services to Japanese diplomats. This 
Order, which follows in importance the 
Order of the Rising Sun and the Order 
of the Chrysanthemum, was founded in 


ened’. 
ENGLANDER COUCH BED Cy 
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SLEEP AND REST 
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comfort. ‘* Pediforme ’’ Shoes shi 


36 West 36th Street 
New York City 





Do You Know What Shoe Comfort Really Means? 


If not, get acquainted with ‘‘ Pediforme ’’ Shoes today. Thousands of discriminating buyers will 
wear no other make, for they know by actual experience that ‘‘ Pediforme ”’ is truly the shoe for 
ft the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 
feet, thereby relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
commonsense and guaranteed fit at reasonable cost. 
us show you how we can fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


More than that, they combine style, durability, 
Write for booklet and prices today and let 








224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























(18 miles from Philadelphia) 
SUMMER COURSE—August Ist to 26th 
TWO-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE—Entrance September 12th, 1922 
Write for Circular 


| 
ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director I 


School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna. | 
| 
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1888 by Mikado Mutsuhito and consists 
of eight classes. 


The Entering Wedge 

T the general Convention of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church at 
Portland, Oregon, which will begin its 
sessions early in September, a proposal 
is to be made to confer “ minor orders ~ 
on women. These “orders” will 
broaden the scope of the Episcopal 
Deaconess, making the office more like 
that of a Deacon, which is the first step 
toward full priesthood in the Episcopal 
Church. 


A Message to France 
IGHTY-SIX business 
sional women recently sailed to 

France as guests of the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France to travel 
through the battle regions expressing the 
sympathy and interest of the American 
people. The delegation is composed ot 
self-supporting women who have been 
chosen by popular vote from fifty cities 
all over the United States. They will 
carry contributions to the Committee 
from their respective cities. 


and _profes- 


Progress in India * 
OLLOWING the removal of sex dis- 
qualification for the vote for the 
Legislative Assembly of India, there is 
a movement to remove the bar prevent- 
ing women from becoming lawyers. 
The Mysore Legislative Council has 
broken the record, so far, in India in re- 
gard to woman franchise, as there was 
not a dissentient voice when the sub- 
ject was put to the vote on April 10th. 
Bombay is the premier large city in 
India to start its scheme of compulsory 
education on the right principle of ap- 
plying it to girls and boys equally. 


Pioneers 
N June 4th the first woman grad- 
uates in medicine received thei 


degrees at the McGill University in 
Montreal. 


Austria 
LEAGUE of University Women has 
been founded in Austria. 
Recently Frau Beth made the first 
appearance of a woman as a solicitor in 
Vienna. 
Postponed Again 
HE debate on woman suffrage in 
the French Senate has again been 
postponed—this time till October. 


Hungarian M.P.’s 
T the last elections in Hungary a 
woman member of Parliament was 
elected, and two other women were 


elected as alternates. 
* International Woman Suffrage Alliance News. 
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Mississippi's Candidate 

RS. J. E. ARNOLD is the first 

woman candidate for the national 
House of Representatives from Mibssis- 
sippi. Mrs. Arnold is a real Southern 
Democrat; she is the wife of a mis- 
sionary to the Choctaw Indians of Mis- 
sissippi, and chairman of the 5th Con- 
gressional District of the Mississippi 
League of Women Voters. 


Endorsed by Ohio for Senate 

HE first woman in Ohio to be en- 

dorsed for the State Senate is Mrs. 
C, Loughead, who is the choice of the 
Republican party for nomination. As 
a member of the Cincinnati League of 
Women Voters, the Woman’s City Club 
and other civic organizations for wom- 
en, Mrs. Longhead has contributed for 
years to the public wellbeing of her 
city. 


A New Star 
ISS ANNIE J. CANNON, well- 
known astronomer, has discov- 


ered a new star, reported from the Har- 
vard station at Peru. 


ANY of our readers will regret to hear 

of the recent death of Mrs. Helen 
Rand Tindall of Washington, D. C., who 
for nearly half a century was one of the 
leading workers for the suffrage cause. But 
besides suffrage, Mrs. Tindall found time 
for home, church and club activities. 
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The Institute of Politics 

(Continued from page 10) 
sion waxes hot. Those entitled to opin- 
ions declare them. The aim of each is 
the frank and full expression that may 
make more possible a real, a valid step 
toward the solution of the problems. 

The fourteen round-table conferences 
are all well attended. One hundred and 
sixty-six men and women have already 
registered, but they do not represent the 
entire attendance. There is a constant 
stream of people who are entitled to be- 
come members but who are unable to 
register for the full term. Those come 
to Williamstown for as long as they can, 
and are allowed to avail themselves of 
whatever conferences they prefer. The 
percentage of women members is slight- 
ly higher than last year, there being 
fifty-four already registered. Among 
this number are professors, lecturers on 
current topics, lawyers, writers and 
leaders in education. It is a disappoint- 
ment that the number is not much larger. 

The conference is housed for the most 
part in the college dormitories and has 
its meals in the college gymnasium, the 
latter building presenting a gay appear- 
ance with buntings and lights left over 
from college festivities. Friendships de- 
velop fast in this informal atmosphere. 
Perhaps the underlying value of the 
conference is this opportunity it pre- 
sents for the exchange of opinion, for 
contacts between the isolated student of 
world affairs and the specialist, between 
men of such different training and ex- 


perience as President Neilson of Smith 
College, Admiral Knapp of the United 
States Navy, and Mr. Paul Warburg, 
financier and expert on international 
banking. 

One wishes that the facilities of the 
college were greater, that hundreds of 
interested men and women could avail 
themselves of this leavening process, 
this extension of university methods to 
world affairs. Perhaps this is the exper- 
iment of one college that will become 
the commonplace of all colleges to- 
morrow—the door out of that house of 
ignorance where Democracy stays, a 
prisoner. 
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FRAGRANT ~always! But Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap has something 
more, which is peculiarly its own— 
a perfume that inevitably suggests 
the romance of a flower-scented past. 
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Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 

HE management of a corporation is 

perhaps the most important factor 

in its continued existence. Not only ab- 

solute integrity, but also proved ability 

and technical knowledge of the par- 

ticular business, of finance and of the 

industry itself in general, are necessary 

to the profitable conducting of an en- 
terprise. 

\ noted name on the Board of Di- 

rectors does not necessarily mean that 

of the company are a 


This should be par- 
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safe investment. 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 








GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLEY VALE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 














A TE. For Young Women. 
Virginia College In the Valley of 
Virginia, famed for health and beauty. 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior 
Cellege courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Domestic Science. Catalogue. 
Address: Mattie P. Harris, President. || 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, 


Vice-President. VirGiNtiA, Roanoke, Box Z. 
| 














St. Katharine’s School for Girls 
Bolivar, Tenn. 
“That Our Daughters May be as the 
Polished Corners of the Temple ” 
) Health, responsibility, character. Individual | 
attention. ‘Trained instructors. Elective and 
college preparatory courses. Music, expres- | 
sion, art, domestic science, business. | 
Thirty-acre campus, outdoor life, moderate } 
climate, healthful location. Brick buildings. 
Girls 7 to 18. Tuition and Board, $280. 
Miss Jessie L. Maddison, Prin. | 























SECRETARIAL 
An Executive School for Executive Workers. 
Equips students by a short intensive course of | 
individual instruction for business and executive \| 
i 
| 





careers. Graduates in constant demand. Special 
summer rates until August 31st only. 

| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
| SECRETARIES | 


Vv. M. WHEAT, Dir. | 
|| 3840 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 4039 || 








ticularly borne in mind by investors 
who are not in close touch with busi- 
ness affairs, since, unfortunately, there 
are from time to time a number of 
somewhat questionable securities which 
rely for their sale on the use of the 
name of some well-known inventor, or 
a relative of prominent financiers. 

A company’s affairs fall into two 
classes, requiring different types of 
ability and management: one, the 
finances; two, actual operations. 

The financial end of the business in- 
cludes its organization and the neces- 
sary funds, the provision of money for 
current operations; the consideration of 
future needs and planning to meet them 
financially; the investment of earnings; 
distribution of profits, etc. It can be 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 
Cleaner-Dyer 
Spots removed in a few hours 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 nu. T.€. 














Strictly starch-free foods 


DIABETES 


are easily made in any 
home from Listers Pre- 
pared Casein Diabetic 
Flour. A month’s supply 
of thirty boxes. 
PPG. cc0s00- $4.85 
Lister Bros., Inc. 


New York _|| 


























-GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 
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: CEMENT 


Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware. furniture, 
meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues, ete. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 


Major’s Rubber and Leather cements are good--give fu Il satisfaction. 
All three kinds — 20c. per bottle. Ad dealers or write us. 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 








readily appreciated that this really 
means the shaping of the whole scope 
and plan of the company’s operations. 

The Board of Directors handles the 
greater part of this work, acting as the 
financial managers of the company’s 
affairs and deciding on matters relating 
to general policy, etc. All directors 
must be stockholders, and they are 
elected at the annual meeting by the 
stockholders, who have one vote for 
each share held. The officers of the 
company are almost always members 
of the Board, thus uniting their inti- 
mate and technical understanding of the 
company’s business to the often wider 
financial and economic knowledge of 
the others; and in addition there are 
usually from three to ten of the di- 
rectors chosen for ability or connec- 
tions which are especially desirable for 
the company’s interest. Generally the 
bond house, or broker, who has sold the 
company’s securities to the public, is 
represented, and: also any bank with 
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which the company has close connec- 
tions. 

The Directors, as a rule, serve with- 
out salary beyond the gold pieces which 
it is customary to put at each director’s 
place at the monthly meetings. It is 
from the stock held by the directors, 
or by those whom they represent, that 
they receive an income which makes it 
to their advantage to serve on _ the 
Board of Directors and to devote their 
best interests to the company. The an- 
nual meeting, which is held once a year, 
is open to all stockholders and, by law, 
they must be notified some time in ad- 
vance and informed of the principal 
topics which will come up for consid- 
eration and the names of proposed new 
directors. Every stockholder not only 
has a right to be present at these meet- 
ings, but has also a right to give his 
views on matters pertaining to the 
company, although as a rule, few, ex- 
cept large stockholders, avail them- 
selves of it. 

The active day-to-day and month-to- 
month management of the company 
rests with its officers, who also usually 
decide all technical questions. They 
are in actual charge of the smooth and 
efficient running of the factory, trolley 
line or railroad, and on their actions 
often depend the profits of the com- 
pany. They also, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors, handle 
the company’s finances. Among them 
are usually men of technical experience 
as well as financial knowledge. 

To a large extent the Board of Di- 
rectors is the administrative part and 
the officers the executive part of the 
management, with at least part of the 
men in control of affairs serving in both 
groups. Their interest is the safeguard- 
ing not only of the company’s business 
but also of the investment made by the 
public in it. 


The Book Shelf 


The Vehement Flame (Harper), by 
Margaret Deland: Isolate the theme— 
the consequences of a marriage in which 
the wife is twenty years older, and you 
will say the book need not have been 
written. Read it, and you will say it 
should: The character portrayal, the 
rich humanness, the sound philosophy 
are Margaret Deland at her best. 


Birthright (Century), by T. S. Strib- 
ling: A remarkable picture of the edu- 
cated negro returned to a Southern Nig- 
gertown. Written with brains by a 
Southerner obviously free from propa- 
ganda intentions, but without much im- 
mediate hope for the Negro. A book 


worth more than one reading. 


Pieces of Hate (Doran), by Heywood 
Broun: Delightful short essays—on 
news items, books, moving-pictures and 
sporting events. Always amusing, never 
obviously preaching, but based on sane 
reactions to many modern extremes. 
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Below in the two 
smaller pictures are 
shown the Women's 
Clubs of Lansing, 
Michigan (left), 
and New York City 
(right). 





The new Woman's 
Club of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, 
is the home of a 
number of organi- 
zations, mostly civic. 
This building was 
financed by sale of 
stock at ten dollars 
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The “Anne Hatha 
way Cottage” erect 
ed by the Bridge 
port, Connecticut, 
Art League in 1916 
as a_ Shakespear: 
Memorial, anid 
given to the city. 





a share. One thou- 
sand dollars of the 
pr ofits of the 
Housewives ’ League 
were invested in 
club stock. This ts 
the only club house 
in Louisiana women 
own and manage. 


See page 7 








